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THE OTHER MADISON CAWEIN 

Henry James once took his own and his adopted countrymen 
to task for "granting a prodigious ear to some one manifestation 
of an author's talent and caring nothing whatsoever for the 
others." 

From a sympathy thus limited the late Madison Cawein in 
some measure suffered. Cordially applauded for certain achieve- 
ments, he often failed to receive due recognition for his other 
activities. Upon his conspicuous gifts as observer and inter- 
preter of the exquisite in nature hearty acclaim was bestowed ; 
but meantime in other fields he exercised his talent with a charm 
and an artistry which might have secured his fame, had not his 
eminent and original success with the delicate and the fanciful 
focussed critical taste — occasionally to the neglect of his other 
poetizings. 

The particular dictum which Mr. Cawein himself never rel- 
ished was that which pronounced his work deficient in human 
interest. With some measure of truth a discriminating critic 
once interpreted this charge as high praise. Just the fact, 
said this critic, that his poetry transports to a region different 
from the work-a-day, dragon-slaying world is one of its prime 
charms ; thus it fulfils that excellent function of art — the re- 
freshment of the spirit in a diviner ether, the liberation of 
the fancy into an ampler air than that of the sometimes all 
too human. 

However apposite this praise, none the less is it true that one 
of the chief sources of Mr. Cawein's appeal may be traced to 
certain essentially human elements in his poetry. For, though 
the materials of his muse were largely of that world familiarly 
generalized as "Nature," it is somewhat paradoxical that, with 
a frequency so repeated as to have become characteristic, those 
materials when finally shaped into poetry were mingled with 
ingredients distinctly human. This "human" note resulted 
partly from the fact that the poet's materials were presented 
through a definite human personality intensely loving what it 
reproduced. Moreover, those materials were frequently so rich 
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with associations deeply imbedded in the human heart, its af- 
fections, its memories. 

However inadequately general criticism has noted this, there 
is one instance of greater discrimination which makes amends 
for lesser visions. Mr. Howells, so prompt and generous in his 
recognition of Mr. Cawein' s early work, spoke again a few years 
ago in terms which did honor to the poet and did still more 
honor to Mr. Howells's own magnanimity and critical integrity. 
With fine simplicity correcting or supplementing one of his ear- 
lier comments, he said: "I had not stayed to see that his nature 
poetry was instinct with human poetry, with mine, with yours. 
.... I ought to have said, as I had seen, that not one of his 
lovely landscapes in which I could discover no human figure, but 
thrilled with a human presence penetrating to it from his most 
sensitive and subtle spirit until it was all but painfully alive 
with memories, with regrets, with longings, with hopes, with 
all that from time to time mutably constitutes us men and 
women, and yet keeps us children." 

In poem after poem lies illustration for Mr. Howells's text. 
Among Mr. Cawein's most typical inspirations were old homes 
among the hills, ancestral fields and farms, old gardens — 

That our day inherits, 
Their doors, round which the great trees stand like wardens ; 

Their paths down which the shadows march like spirits ; 
Broad doors and paths that reach bird-haunted gardens. 

These scenes, so intimately implicated with human destiny, 
are embroidered over and over again upon the tapestry of his 
page:— 

An old lane, an old gate, an old house by a tree ; 
A wild wood, a wild brook — they will not let me be ; 
In boyhood I knew them and still they call to me ; 



Old homes ! Old hearts ! Upon my soul forever 
Their peace and gladness lie like tears and laughter ; 

Like love they touch me through the years that sever, 
With simple faith ; like friendship, draw me after 

The dreamy patience that is theirs forever. 

Just as characteristic is such a mood as was the poet's persist- 
ent aspiration toward ideal beauty. It is just as typical as his 
remarkable response to the delicate and exquisite in color, sound, 
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fragrance, movement, — a response which ranks his work with 
the most enchantingly sensuous poetry in English or American 
literature. If to walk with him in the woods was a lesson in 
the swift reaction of the human senses — to the thin song of grig 
or cricket, the flutter of a twilight-moth's wings, the hermit 
thrush's magic flute, to the iridescence of autumn or to some 
patch of bluets whose pale pastel was sometimes too far away to 
arrest ordinary vision — so now, no less, to turn his page is to be 
aware of unmistakable emotional response to scenes whose chief 
notes are their human associations. Now it is an old barn, 
"low, swallow-swept and gray." And now, — 

Fern and leaf-hid, gleaming homeward, 
Drips the wildwood spring I knew, 
Drips the spring my boyhood knew. 

Still again the "long, long thoughts" are stirred by some 
homelier but scarcely less beguiling ancient water-mill with its— 

.... cob-webbed stairs and loft and grain-strewn floor, 
Thy doors — like some brown honest hand of toil 
And honorable with labor of the soil, 
Forever open. 

The simple and happy trope of the last lines is indicative of 
Mr. Cawein's image-making gift in characteristic play. It illus- 
trates his frequent employment of some human quality to 
emphasize some aspect of nature and, vice versa, his finding in 
nature some analogy for a human personality or situation. 
With particular felicity this technical trait is exemplified in 
such lines as these: — 

The garden there — where the soft sky clears 
Like an old sweet face that has dried its tears. 

One of the most impressive and sustained instances of this 
trope-making occurs in A Voice on the Wind — a poem palpitant 
with both human emotion and feeling for Nature's pathetic 
aspects : — 

Who is she who wanders alone, 
When the wind drives sheer and the rain is blown ? 
Who walks all night and makes her moan : 

" O my children, come home ! " 
Whose face is raised to the blinding gale, 
Whose hair blows black and whose eyes are pale, 
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While over the world goes by her wail, — 
" O my children, come home, come home ! 
O my children, come home ! " 

'Tis the Spirit of Autumn, no man sees, 

The mother of Death and Mysteries, 

Who cries on the wind all night to these, 
" O my children, come home ! " 

The Spirit of Autumn, pierced with pain, 

Calling her children home again, 

Death and Dreams, through ruin and rain, — 
" Oh my children, come home, come home ! 
O my children, come home ! " 

Meantime with even greater copiousness Mr. Cawein's familiar 
Nature World offered him comparisons when he wished to poetize 
human emotion or episode. Effectively was he thus served in 
the beautiful lines of A Flower of the Field, — a poem subtly 
and artistically presenting a story against a lovely and human- 
ized background: — 

All seemed the same : the martin-box — 

Sun-warped with pigmy balconies — 
Still stood with all its twittering flocks, 

Perched on its pole above the peas 
And silvery-seeded onion-stocks. 

The clover-pink and the rose ; the clump 

Of coppery sunflowers, with the heat 
Sick to the heart ; the garden stump, 

Red with geranium pots, and sweet 
With moss and ferns, this side the pump. 

Noon nodded ; dreamier, lonesomer 

For one long, plaintive, forest-side 
Bird-quaver. — And I knew me near 

Some heartbreak anguish. . . . She had died. 
I felt it, and no need to hear ! 

I passed the quince and pear-tree ; where 
All up the porch, a grape-vine trails — 

How strange, that fruit, whatever air 
Or earth it grows in, never fails 

To find its native flavour there ! 

And she was as a flower, too, 

That grows its proper bloom and scent 

No matter what the soil ; she, who, 
Born better than her place, still lent 

Grace to the lowliness she knew. 
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Still another engaging mirroring of the human heart in the 
larger heart of Nature is that achieved in the poem Unrequited, 
with its fine similitude for an obdurate breast: — 

So have I seen a clear October pool, 

Cold liquid topaz, set within the sear 
Gold of the woodland, tremorless and cool, 

Reflecting all the heartbreak of the year. 

So have I seen a rose set round with thorn, 
Sung to and sung to by a bird of spring, 

And when, breast-pierced, the bird lay all forlorn, 
The rose bloomed on, fair and unnoticing. 

But throughout those numerous poems wherein appear both 
nature and the human, Mr. Cawein's art was never happier 
than in those several lines which the reader's memory may frame 
as "Landscapes with figures." What Wordsworth repeatedly 
did for the Westmoreland peasants and the nineteenth- century 
French painters did for the open-air toilers of France, Mr. 
Cawein, with faithful, sympathetic brush, did for the harvesters, 
the berriers, the vintagers of his native land. Types of healthy 
toil, of pastoral romance, these figures are characteristically 
American, indeed often Kentuckian, yet in a sense also univer- 
sal. It is significant that Mr. Gosse, in his English edition of 
Mr. Cawein's work, felt impelled to include several of these por- 
traits — that of The Tollman s Daughter, for instance : — 
.... waist-deep among the briers ; 

For her I know where'er she trod 

Each dew-drop raised a looking-glass 

To flash her beauty from the grass ; 
That wild-flowers bloomed along the sod, 
And whispered perfume when she smiled ; 
The wood-birds hushed to hear her song. 

For fidelity and charm of presentation several poems of this 
order are not unworthy of standing beside the Solitary Reaper 
and^ other Wordsworthian figure-pieces, or Keats 's Ruth "in 
tears amid the alien corn." Yet unlike these classic examples 
many of the Caweinian figures take their charm less from their 
note of pathos or philosophy than from their wholesome vigor 
and idyllic content. They are nearer to Tennyson's Dora, or The 
Miller's Daughter. No brothers of The Man With the Hoe, as 
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Edwin Markham saw him, are these types — if none the less 
authentic: — 

The brawny-throated harvesters, 
Their red brows beaded with the heat, — 
By twos and threes among the wheat. 



The binders — men and maids that sing 
Like some mad troop of piping Pan. 

Come where the reapers whet the scythe, 

Where golden sheaves are heaped, where berries blythe 

With willow basket and with pail, 
Swarm knoll and plain ; 

Where flowers freckle every vale 
And beauty goes with hands of berry stain. 

Still more beguiling is such a group as this : — 

And down the orchard vistas, — young, 
A hickory basket by him swung, 
A straw-hat, 'gainst the sloping sun 
Drawn brim-broad o'er his face, — he strode 
As if he looked to find some one, 
His eyes far-fixed beyond the road. 



And where the cows' melodious bells 
Trailed music up and down the dells, 

He saw her waiting, fair and slim, 
Her pail forgotten there for him. 

Across the rambling fence she leaned 
Her fresh round arms all white and bare, 
Her artless beauty, bonnet-screened, 
Rich-colored with its auburn hair. 
A wood-thrush gurgled in a vine — 
Ah ! 'tis his step, 'tis he she hears. 

The imagists, the sociological versifiers, and other expo- 
nents of the contemporary muse's dernier cri, have endeavored to 
lead us far from this kind of poetry. But there are many to 
whom it still appeals. It is as characteristic of certain aspects 
of America as Whittier's or Whitman's poems, or as our multi- 
tudinous short stories, infused with local color, are of their re- 
spective scenes and inspirations. 

Though the beauty of his Kentucky meadows was always per- 
suading Mr. Cawein to reproduce its idyllic features and figures, 
not always were his landscapes with figures so serene and ami- 
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able. For instance, his striking poem The Feud, for all its con- 
cessions here and there to Beauty, is just as successful in ren- 
dering the wild and undisciplined in nature and man as other 
poems are in memorializing the calm and fair: — 

Rocks, trees and rocks ; and down a mossy stone 
The murmuring ooze and trickle of a stream 

Through bushes where the mountain spring lies lone, — 
A gleaming cairngorm where the shadows dream, — 
And one wild road winds like a saffron seam. 

Here sang the thrush, whose pure mellifluous note 
Dripped golden sweetness on the fragrant June ; 

Here cat- and blue-bird and woodsparrow wrote 
Their presence on the silence with a tune ; 
And here the fox drank 'neath the mountain moon. 

A wasp buzzed by, and then a butterfly 
In orange and amber, like a floating flame; 

And then a man, hard-eyed and very sly, 

Gaunt-cheeked and haggard and a little lame, 
With an old rifle down the mountain came. 

He listened, drinking from a flask he took 

Out of the ragged pocket of his coat ; 
Then all around him cast a stealthy look ; 

Lay down, and watched an eagle soar and float, 

His fingers clutching at his hairy throat. 

The shades grew longer, and each Cumberland height 
Loomed, framed in splendours of the dolphin dusk. 

Around the road a horseman rode in sight ; 
Young, tall, blond-bearded. Silent, grim, and brusque, 
He in the thicket aimed. — The gun rang husk ; 

And echoes barked among the hills and made 

Repeated instants of the shot's distress — 
Then silence — and the trampled bushes swayed, — 

Then silence, packed with murder and the press 

Of distant hoof that galloped riderless. 

Those who know Mr. Cawein chiefly as interpreter of the 
exquisite, worshipper of Ideal Beauty, as devotee of classic divin- 
ities — faun, nymph, dryad, of Oberon and Queen Mab — may here 
find a sinewy expression, a virile imagination as typical, as 
adequate for the theme as are his delicate fancy and his exquisite 
phrasing for his more Ariel-like moods and visions. 

So fresh and ardent was Mr. Cawein's work at its best, so 
happy and abundant were his native wood-notes wild, insufficient 
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recognition was sometimes given to his craftsmanship. Though 
by no means was his technique always perfect, by no means was 
his artistry entirely negligible. It was evident in his several 
feud poems and in many others of less melodramatic quality. 
This craftsmanship was often displayed in the evocation of 
atmosphere and in the focussing of dramatic episode or signifi- 
cant emotion in a final line or stanza. Extraordinarily sensi- 
tive himself to "spirit of place," Mr. Cawein was often most 
impressive in poems wherein the influences of the scene were 
interpreted as being no less potent than those of articulate human 
personality. An example of this is in the final division of At the 
Lane' s End. This intensely human poem presents — if by sug- 
gestion rather than explicit narrative — a drama of human lapse, 
spiritual awakening, spiritual renewal. It might have been 
named The Return. Its earlier portion pictures an old home: — 

The clouds roll up and the clouds roll down 

Over the roof of the little town ; 

Out in the fields where the pike winds by 

Fields of clover and bottoms of rye. 

You will find the pales of the fallen fence, 

And the tangled orchard and vineyard, dense 

With the weedy neglect of the thirty years. 



And here was a nook for the princess plumes, 
The snap-dragons and the poppy-blooms, 
Mother's sweet-williams and pansy flowers, 
And the morning glories' bewildered bowers, 
Tipping their cornucopias up 
For the humming-birds that came to sup. 

And the old log-house where my innocence died, 
With my boyhood buried side by side. 

Then follow lines which more forcibly than description press 

home the point of the poem ; no comment is needed to heighten 

or praise the contrast between the tender dreaming beauty of 

the deserted home and the blighted, wasted heart of its returning 

prodigal: — 

Shall a man with face as withered and gray 
As a wasp-nest stowed in a loft away, — 
Where the hornets haunt and the mortar drops 
From the loosened log of the clap-board tops ; — 
Whom vice has aged as the rotting rooms 
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The rain where memories haunt the glooms ; 
A hitch in his joints like the rheum that gnars 
In the rasping hinge of the door that jars ; 
A harsh cracking throat like the old stone flue 
Where the swallows build the summers through ; 
Shall a man, I say, with the spider sins 
That the long years spin in the outs and ins 
Of his soul, returning to see once more 
His boyhood's home 



Shall he not take comfort and know the truth 
In its thread-bare raiment of falsehood? — Yea! 
In his crumbled past he shall kneel and pray, 
Like a pilgrim come to the shrine again 
Of the homely saints that shall soothe his pain, 
And arise and depart, made clean from stain ! 

This poem belongs to Mr. Cawein's earlier period of work, 
but its mood and tone recur in some of his later poems. These 
more and more bore witness to a deepening of thought and feel- 
ing. His work in this vein compares by no means unfavorably 
with that of others less narrowly identified than he with the 
sensuous, the old delectable world of ever-changing hue, of 
beautiful form aud bewitching sound — 

For all around me upon field and hill 
Enchantment lies as of mysterious flutes. 

Briefly and memorably are spiritual values affirmed in such 
poems as The Over-soul, Prayer for Old Age, The Shadow, and 
the oft-quoted lines beginning, "Spare us our dreams." But 
marked by a spiritual tone still more sustained are three of the 
lyric dramas in the volume entitled The Shadow Garden. If 
no great praise may be accorded to the dramatic merits of 
these plays, high claim may be made for the rare beauty and 
seriousness of their spiritual tone and poetic art. The phantasy 
which gives the book its name is as ethereal as some of the 
earlier Maeterlinckian dramas, without however any suggestion 
of morbidness. The scenes reverse the formula of some of the 
Flemish playwright's works — by moving not to a tragic de- 
nouement but to a finale of reconciliation and happiness. Gos- 
samer-fine the texture of this phantasy, its subsidiary charac- 
ters being those lovely small things of earth which charmed 
the poet's senses. But for all its dream-spun woof, it is defi- 
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nitely woven across by spiritual beauty. Its dominant idea is: 
the wisdom of holding fast to the Dream; a fidelity whereby 
the erring and disillusioned may yet be free — "as young-eyed 
Innocence" — of the heart's Eden so alluringly adumbrated in 
The Shadow Garden. 

For all the ethical implications of this phantasy, its author in 
theory and practice shunned moralizing perhaps more resolutely 
than did any other poet of his day who took his art seriously. 
His was a philosophy different from that of Sainte-Beuve about 
the True, the Good, the Beautiful, — Mr. Cawein would have 
chosen for his own motto, the Beautiful, trusting the True 
and the Good to take care of themselves. That they some- 
times do — even to the point of ultimately and significantly gain- 
ing the allegiance of one originally dedicated to the third of 
their great trinity — is attested by two other dramas in The 
Shadow Garden. These, The Witch and The House of Fear, are 
fairly solemn in their enunciation of what is widely accepted as 
a genuine spiritual verity. Despite their occasionally happy 
freight of sensuous beauty, both are homilies on the text that one 
saving grace can avail to bring the erring back to the upward 

way: — 

A mite of good 
Within a soul outweighs a ton of evil. 

Pity and Love are the redeeming forces in The Witch. In 
The House of Fear the saving grace is that third of the golden 
virtues to whose potency preacher and poet have done, one some- 
times thinks, but inadequate justice, — "Immortal Hope," — be- 
fore whose might and splendor vanish Despair and other som- 
bre figures of the play. 

For the aesthetic theorists and other philosophers these dramas, 
despite their shortcomings, offer material for comment and 
speculation; for instance, about that mystery — the power of 
sensuously perceived beauty to exalt the soul and lead it to the 
verge of that Kingdom of Perfection whose three great towers 
are the Good, the True, the Beautiful. For, the statement 
may be safely ventured, it was largely through his passion 
for the loveliness of the visible world and its influence upon 
him that Mr. Cawein advanced to apprehension of the inner, no 
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less various and beautiful realm of things spiritual ; in the earthly 
fair he came to discern the clue — 

That leads us to His Presence 
Above the starry blue. 

It is not without significance that both worlds, external and 
spiritual, are side by side poetized in some of the most lovely 
and impassioned lines of his maturity, — the conclusion of The 
House of Fear, Now that he lies dead all too soon, these lines 
may not inappositely serve as his own exultant epitaph : — 

Light breaks around me and the winds of dawn 
Sweep the wild mists of tempest far to sea. 
There is no darkness now, but rivered light, 
Flowing from out the source of boundless day. 
And beauty, who I dreamed was dead, behold, 



Beckons me yonder from the daybreak ! — there, 
Silver and snow above the infinite blue. 

And I am free to run and shout with mora 
Upon her hills, one with the Sons of Heaven, 
And all the stars ! . . . . 

Anna Blanche McGill. 
Louisville, Ky. 



